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I see him on the Treasury bench, in old-fashioned frock coat, with wide shirt front
and a broad, black tie fastened in a bow under a high collar, wide open at the throat.
When baited by an opponent he crouches like a tiger and at the earliest moment
lumps up, with eyes blazing and looking as if he might spring across the table. I
see him with arms uplifted or sweeping wide, or with finger stretched forth in
derision. I see him thumping the brass-bound box on which a later generation
has detected the mark of his blows, while his collar mounts to his ears in tie manner
pictured by the cartoonist. Again I see him at the end of the day dutifully writing
his letter to the Queen on a pad on his knee, and occasionally adjusting the stall on
the stump of the finger which had been destroyed by a gun accident, or scratching
the top of his head with his thumb.
John Bright's oratorical manner differed from Gladstone's. With erectly poised
head, framed in white hair, dear-eyed, benignant and yet calmly decisive, his moral
qualities reminded me of the Quaker Joshua Geddes in Redgauntkt, his latent
courage shrouded by a demeanour which led Palmerston to describe him as "the
honourable and reverend gentleman." I don't think that Bright raised his voice
even when attacking the "rebel" Irish party. He employed scarcely any rhetorical
gesture, only lifting his hand a little to emphasize a point. With his clear, musical
voice and perfect diction, he delighted the ear. His language was the language
of the Bible and Milton, and he had unerring instinct in the cadence of his sentences
More than once in our time the simile in his famous speech on the Crimean War
has been appropriate: "The Angel of Death has been abroad throughout the land;
you may almost hear the beating of his wings." Political cabals have continued
to be described, as Bright described the Liberal opponents of the Liberal Government's
Reform Bill in 1866, retiring into the "Cave of Adullam." I hope present-day
members are not so ignorant as their predecessors of the Biblical Cave, where were
gathered everyone that was in distress and everyone that was discontented. The
amusing story (told by Alfred Dale in the Times Literary Supplement many years
ago) is that as two members were leaving the House one asked "Where did Bright
get that 'Cave' from ?" and the other replied "Have you forgotten your Arabian
Nights?"
I cannot recall any other parting of statesmen so affectionate and touching as
that when Bright left Gladstone's Government in 1882 on account of our intervention
in Egypt against Arabi and the bombardment of Alexandria- Bright's resignation
speech from the second bench below the gangway on the Ministerial side was brief
and sorrowful, and so was Gladstone's reply. The two men, while differing on
the application of the moral law to the Egyptian issue, were careful of one anothers'
feelings. Their mutual esteem remained.
The Government of 1880-85 was in reality, though not in name, a coalition
government. Liberals of different schools were covered by the "Gladstone
Umbrella." The moderates were still predominant, but the admission to the
Cabinet of the manufacturer of screws and ex-mayor, "Joe" Chamberlain, was a
sign that the old exclusive system of government by the privileged families was
breaking down. With Sir Charles Dilke, a living encyclopaedia as a helpful friend,
always at hand, Chamberlain pushed on to his Radical goal.